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POSTPONEMENT. 

DurtnG the months of August and Septem- 
ber we shall, publish no copy of the journal. 
The teachers are at home; there is compara- 
tively little intelligence to give to our readers. 
Our local societies in many places are them 
selves taking a vacation from their winter's 
labors, and we believe that we are justified in 
securing by this occasion the retrenchment it 


enables us to make. We are jealous of all ex- 


penditures that do not go directly to the field. 

Owing to this anticipated omission, we have 
delayed the July number till the end of the 
month. 

canesmnilypljpnisiiamands 

We surrender a large portion of our space to 
reports of examinations in the South. We 
invite special attention to the reports from 
the Pennsylvania Branch, and to the commu- 
nications from Mr. Manly and Mr. Newton. 

It isimpossible to read the extracts of the vale- 
dictory address of L. P. Clark of Howard Univer- 
sity, which we publish in another column, with- 
out a sense of shame for those who still decry the 
capability of the African race. It is scarcely 
necessary to assure our readers that this com- 
position has received no doctoring, but is pub- 
lished just as it came from the pen of its au- 
thor. 





To the appeal of the New-York Branch, pub- 
lished in another column, we can add nothing. 
Those who have aided us in sending these tea- 
chers to the South, will surely not be indifferent 
to this call for means to bring them home again. 
This is justice, not charity. 





The New-England Society held a public 
meeting at Tremont Temple, Boston, May 30th. 
Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison presided. Interesting 
addresses were delivered by Mr. Garrison, Dr. 
Tompkins, Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, Judge Bond, Rev. Mr. 
Ware, and Judge Russell. The following, by 
the latter gentleman, is good enough to bear re- 
petition : 

“In the course of his remarks Judge Bond 
had said that, on the occasion of a large fire in 
Boston, more than a hundred years ago, Balti- 
more sent a sum of money to help reconstruct 
the city ; and all he asked now was the prin- 


cipal and interest of that money to reconstruct 
Maryland. 

“Judge Russell, commenting on this, very 
pleasantly said it reminded him of an anecdote . 
of Daniel Webster. Mr. Webster was dining 
with an old friend, who set before him a bottle 
of wine of extraordinary excellence. The host 
said that it was of great age, and made a cal- 
culation that the original price of the wine, 
with the compound interest, would make every 
drop of it cost a dollar in gold. ‘How much of 
it have you?’ said Mr. Webster. ‘ Eight bot- 
tles.’ ‘Bring them all up,’ said he, ‘let’s 
stop that interest.’ So the Judge advised that 
we should at once pay up Baltimore, and stop 
the interest.” 





EXAMINATIONS. 


REPORT FROM DELAWARE. 


FROM MR. WILLIAM AIKMAN, CHAIRMAN OF 
ED. COM. OF DELAWARE ASSOCIATION. 


Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT: 

DEAR Srr: You will be interested in a brief 
account of a recent examination of the Female 
Normal School in this city, under the care of 
Miss Bickford, one of the excellent teachers for 
whom we are indebted to you. 

The examination was conducted in the pre- 
sence of a number of gentlemen and ladies in- 
terested in the education of the colored people, 
and to their very great gratification. 

In arithmetic the highest class had advanced 
as far as “Interest” and “ Discount,” and the 
lower as far as “ Compound Numbers,” and both 
showed an excellent proficiency. In mental 
arithmetic, for celerity and readiness the exhi- 
bition was really surprising, and it was the 
universal testimony of those present that they 
had never seen it surpassed by pupils of any 
color. 

In geography the examination was conducted 
by outline maps, and showed admirable train- 
ing. The corrections by the whole school of 
mistakes or omissions made by the pupil at the 
map, showed that her knowledge was merely 
an example of that of a large part of the school 
itself. 

In English grammar the parsing and analy- 
sis of sentences would have done credit to any 
teacher or school of the same grade. The re- 
citations and readings were excellently and 
gracefully given. 

Taking the exhibition as a whole, we felt 
that we had every reason for gratitude and con- 
gratulation that we have been favored with a 
teacher so experienced and able as Miss Bick- 
ford, and that she was able to show such re- 
sults of her year’s self-denying work. 


Yours very truly, W. A. 
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REPORT FROM WASHINCTON. 


WE are indebted to the unknown corre- 
spondent of the Independent, who writes “A 
Woman’s Letters from Washington,” for the 
following graphic description of the Wash- 
ington Freedmen’s Schools : 


“The women that I like are those who do 
whatever they are best fitted to do, without 
noise or complaint. So I thought the other 
day, while sitting in a breezy school-room on 
the outskirts of Washington. How little it 
looks like any other Washington school-room, 
with its polished floor and bright braided New- 
England mats ; its blind-shaded windows, and 
papered walls, hung with beautiful maps and 
engravings; its light desks, comfortable seats, 
flowers, and children! Now let me tell you 
something to make you open your eyes: these 
children are all colored children. July—the 
schools are closing—and this is examination- 
day in the grammar-school. The primitive 
contraband school was a lair crowded with 
little darkies, more antic than monkeys, with 
a distracted New-England girl, with dishev- 
elled hair, flying about among them with a 
stick. But no ‘ graded’ school in New-York 
or Boston could have appeared to better advan- 
tage than this. The young boys all neatly 
and some elegantly attired, the young girls in 
white dresses and bright sashes, sat down to 
their desks and books, perfect models of de- 
portment. Certainly the recitations which 
came afterward were models. There was no 
attempt at display, no show gotten up for 
effect ; it was the ordinary recitation, a little 
prolonged, to show how patiently and thor- 
oughly the study had been prosecuted. The 
diagrams and maps upon the boards drawn by 
the pupils were, without exception, the most 
beautiful I had ever seen. Each pupil demon- 
strated his own problems without assistance, 
and each read their own compositions. The 
compositions were quite up to the average 
standard, and the reading in many instances of 
superior excellence. All the pupils are of 
African blood—a few quite black, but the 
majority are nearly white—and in dress and 
bearing show evidence of home refinement, as 
they do in scholarship of the most perfect 
discipline. Numbers of their friends were 
present—fathers, mothers, and sisters. Some 
of the ladies were dressed with great elegance, 
the costliness of their garments giving evi- 
dence of wealth. It was curious to study 
these faces where it took moments to discover 
their faint traces of African lineage; yet the 
companion of the fairest face was very likely to 
be one of unmitigated ebony. It was an 
intelligent assembly, resenting well the 
higher class of the colored population of 
Washington. It was hard to realize that the 
handsome young lady by my side, with rose- 
pink cheeks, sea-green eyes, and dainty kid 
gloves of the same hue, and costly apparelling 
of silk, would have been turned out of the 
Washi horse-cars two years , because 
of the deep wave in her dark hair. This 
—- was committed against a pale, intel- 
lectual girl sitting by the desk, who beyond 
doubt I believed to be an Anglo-Saxon, till 





informed of this fact. She is one of the best 
teachers in Washington, and was on the way 
to her school, when the conductor, observing a 
slight krinkle in her hair, called her ‘a nig- 

r,’ and ejected her from the car. It was 

ard to realize that four years ago not one of 
this intelligent and well-behaved company 
would have been admitted into the gallery of the 
Capitol ; that any one of them found in the 
streets at ten o’clock P.M. would have been 
immediately committed to jail. Surely, our 
civilization has gained a little, that not only 
these, but the lowliest of their brethren, can 
now move among white people without insult 
or outrage. 

This grammar-school, taught by Maria R. 
Mann, of Massachusetts, (a near relative of 
Horace Mann,) is the only one of the man 
colored schools of the city closing this Bone § 
which I have visited. Miss Mann, by hatural 
endowment, accurate knowledge, and long 
experience, is a model teacher; and, no matter 
what her material, would soon mould it into a 
model school. She is one of that band of noble 
women who, after serving their country in 
camp and hospital during all the war, at its 
close found new usefulness in teaching the 
freed people of the South. She is one of hun- 
dreds more who, in Washington and through 
the entire South, sacrifice all that is dearest in 
a woman’s life for the sake of the outcast and 
the despised. So you see that, if the belle and 
the beauty, the adventuress, the tempestuous 
reformer, the woman outré of every sort, comes 
to Washington, the woman-missionary comes 
also. To be a ‘nigger teacher’ in Wash- 
ington, or anywhere else in the South, means 
to be looked upon with suspicion and con- 
tempt ; to be shunned, cast out; to sigh in 
vain for social companionship and friendly 
communion ; to look in vain for kindness in 
the eyes of your own race, and to receive tho 
little of cheer that daily life may give from 
the hands of slaves. A p into the bright 
grammar-school to-day tells nothing of its cost 
to the patient woman whose self-sacrifice has 
brought it to perfection. Years of poverty 
and loneliness, and personal isolation, have 
been but a part of the price. Not four years 
ago she was hunted from an abject Virginia 
town as ‘a dangerous and indecent person,’ 
because willing to teach the children of slaves. 
Only the presence of military secured to 
her her life. Such are the women who in 
piety and obscurity are planting the seed which 
will ripen to perpetual and imperishable 
harvest. To such women, above all other 
instrumentalities, a whole race is yet to owe 
its final elevation. Little time and less incli- 
nation have these women for the tumult of 
violent self-assertion. They have found their 
work, and do not ask the right to do it. How 
words pale, how theories are lost, in the lustre 
of one great example! 

M. C. A.” 





Oswzeo County.—We are happy to apprise our friends 
in the above county, that Mr. J. W. Burghduff, who 
taught so efficiently last winter at Trent Camp, N. C., is 
now representing our cause among them. We bespeak 
a kindly hearing. 
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AN APPEAL. 
New York Cry, June 25. 
To THE OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN FREED- 

MAN’s UNION COMMISSION : 

There is living on the seaboard of North 
Carolina, in a state of the most abject poverty, 
ignorance, and moral degradation, a numerous 
population of poor whites, whom the elevating 
ayencies of the day pass by. For the last five 
years I have been laboring for the moral, 
mental and domestic improvement of these 
poor people, and am still trying to continue 
and extend my work. I would most respect- 
fully solicit the aid and codperation of the As- 
sociation in this most important work. Teachers 
are needed ; I will do what I can toward aid- 
ing and supporting two or more, if the Society 
will take upon itself the responsibility of send- 
ing them, but cannot guarantee their entire 
support. School buildings—two, and perhaps 
more—I can obtain free of cost, and I will do 
all else within my power toward advancing 
this work. Will the members of the Society 
give this their attention ? 

Most respectfully yours, 
JEANNIE 8. BELL, 
Harker’s Island, New Beaufort, N. C. 


Miss Bell is cordially recommended to our 
confidence. The work in which she is engaged, 
and for the prosecution of which she asks our 
codperation, is of grave importance. Our pres- 
ent means do not permit us to respond to this 
appeal. But we gladly repeat it to our readers. 
Can we leave this ignorance unchecked at our 
door and not suffer the consequences of our 
criminal neglect ? 

——- @2e—_—__—_ 
From The Chicago Tribune. 


THERE is, perhaps, no one locality in the 
South-west where a stranger, tarrying for a day 
or two, can learn more of the condition of the 

ple, both blacks and whites, than at Rodney. 
his place is forty miles above Natchez, on the 
river, and has a population of about one thou- 
sand, nearly equally divided between the two 
races. No troops were left here after the war ; 
no Bureau agent has ever been stationed here. 
The only Northern element entering into the 
reéstablishment of society, has been the — 
at trading by a few Northern men, and the self- 
denying efforts of two Chicago ladies, who for 
two years past have been teaching the freed- 
men. Of these we shall speak further on. 
Before the war, some 30,000 bales of cotton 


were shipped from this point annually. Now, 
but 8000 bales are thus disposed of here. 

The larger planters are nearly all ruined. 
Nothing can save them but an exceedingly 
good crop of cotton this year, with the present 
prices well sustained. 





A class of small farmers are coming into no- 
tice as a people bound to prosper. They at this 
moment seem to possess more money than the 
reputed wealthy ; are working with their own 
hands; and are generally faithful to their con- 
tracts with the negro. But all are poor, most 
in debt, and there seems no courage to attempt 
anything. What the end will be, it is hard to 
tell. An easy and simple solution of the ques- 
tion would be for the Government to build 
levees for the Mississippi, on a scale large 
enough to employ the surplus labor of the 
freedmen, paying them in money and not in 
rations. This would not only save miles of 
rich land, now being washed away by the steady 
encroachment of the river, but circulate money, 
encourage the planter to renewed efforts, and 
secure by competition the fair payment of such 
of the colored people as are needed at present 
to cultivate the soil. Rodney has no communi- 
cation by telegraph with the rest of the world, 
and has but two mails per week. 

Here, in the spring of 1866, an attempt was 
made to establish a school for the freedmen, a 
single lady teacher being sent to the point. 
She remained one month, was disheartened and 
frightened, and so abandoned the post. 

For a little time it was considered unsafe to 
attempt a school in this locality; but late in 
April of the same year, two young ladies, sis- 
ters, the Misses Darrow, from an excellent 
family in Chicago, offered to reopen the school 
at Rodney. An agent visited the place, remain- 
ed one day, and then left, denouncing it as 
a “perfect den,” but expressing the opinion 
that the “ladies would not be murdered.” 
they made the effort. The only places that 
could be obtained for schools were a portion of 
an old stable, one end of which was almost in 
the bayou, and a room ina dilapidated hotel, 
just ready to fall to pieces—rough, cold, cheer- 
less places, but made palaces to the colored 
children by the presence of these earnest wo- 
men. 

For a while they boarded at the hotel, where, 
of course, they were socially ostracized, but no 
personal affront was offered them. 

Afterward a Northern trader, who had set- 
tled permanently in Rodney, offered them rooms 
over his store at a very low rent, and here they 
still reside. 

Not satisfied with doing all that lay in their 
power for the children of the freed people, they 
established a night-school for adults. On the 
very first evening of its organization, the win 
dows of the school-room were demolished by a 
volley of stones, one of them, from its direction, 
being evidently aimed at the younger teacher. 

In April, 1867, the water of the river was so 
high, that these ladies had to be taken to their 
school-rooms daily in a skiff; and one of them 
continued to teach until the water bubbled up 
through the floor of the old stable. 

In June last, the elder sister left for the North, 
intending to return in a few weeks. As the 
younger had a good friend in the wife of the 
trader, an estimable woman, it was not thought 
hazardous for her to remain: but she was soon 
left alone, her friend being called North by the 
decease of a relative. 

Soon after this, the young lady was attacked 
by cholera, and brought to death’s door. The 
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colored people, directed by the trader, did all 
they could, and eventually she recovered. At 
one time she pro to send for the absent 
sister, and inquired, “whether*she would be 
likely to take the disease if she came?” Upon 
being answered in the affirmative, she at once 
declined sending, being resigned to die, if need 
be, alone. 

The elder sister arrived, however, earlier than 
she was expected, and both resumed their la- 
bors last fall. 

While upon a visit to the South, undertaken 
for the purpose of organizing small training- 
classes, to be supported by funds contributed by 
the friends of the freedmen in England, I visit- 
ed Rodney, saw their situation, and learned 
these particulars. A better school-reom was at 
once obtained for them. Such was the progress 
of their pupils, that a Normal class, to prepare 
young persons of color to become teachers, was 
easily organized. 

They assured me that I was “the first person, 
taking the least interest in their work, who had 
ever visited their schools.” Is it not desirable 
to continue in such a locality such self-sacrific- 
ing women as these? The support of the elder, 
for the coming year, is guaranteed from the 
English fund. It remains to be seen whether 
the citizens of Chicago will enable the Ameri- 
can Freedman’s Union Commission to return 
the younger, that they may labor on together. 
Self-sacrifice is not uncommon among teachers 
of freedmen, and if these are bold to suffer, there 
are some who should feel bold to solicit pecu- 
niary aid for them. 

WrtiiaM F. MircHe.L., 
Dist. Sec. Am. F. U. Commission, 
15 Lombard Block. 





Hew-lork Branch. 


THE NATION’S POOR. 


THE New York Branch of the Association for 
educating the blacks of the South has reached 
the end of its sixth annual school-term with an 
exhausted treasury. It has not the means of 
bringing home the devoted band of women 
who, for the past nine months, have given up 
all the comforts of their own quiet Northern 
homes to work for the education of the nation’s 
wards—a work carried on in the face of many 
privations and, in some places, in opposition to 
the active enmity of the so-called “ better class.” 
During the past season, as in the previous ones, 
the Society has educated many thousands of 
children and some hundreds of adults, and the 
Trustees confidently believe that of the money 
intrusted to their care not a dollar has been 
wasted. But the receipts of the last three 





months have not equalled the promises at the 
time of the opening of the schools last Fall, 
and the Trustees are compelled to ask all who 
feel an interest in this great work, and in its 
continuance, to contribute without delay such 
amount as they may feel willing to give, send- 
ing it either to Francis George Shaw, President, 
No. 30 Vesey Street, or to Edward F. Davison, 
Treasurer, No. 128 Pearl Street. 
New York, July 1, 1868. 





Our Secretary, Rev. Crammond Kennedy, is 
now on a Visit to Maine, whither he has gone 
for the purpose of laying before the people of 
that State the paramount claims of the Freed- 
men’s cause. He also expects to visit St. 
John’s on the same errand. We bespeak for 
him a warm welcome, and for his cause a cor- 
dial support. 


0 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 


FROM A. E. NEWTON, SUPT. OF COLORED 
SCHOOLS FOR WASHINGTON AND GEORGE- 
TOWN, D. C. 

OFFICE OF SUPT. OF COLORED SCHOOLS, 

WasurneorTon, D. C., July 4, 1868. ‘ 

Rev. C. KENNEDY, 

Cor. Sec. N. Y. Freedmen’s Commission : 

Dear Sir: I celebrate this “ glorious anni- 
versary,” which, in common with everybody 
else in this latitude, I am very warmly enjoying 
(thermometer somewhere approximating 100°), 
by making up my concluding report of schools 
for the year 1867-8. 

The teachers’ reports for the month of June 
are herewith inclosed. I find, from a summary 
of the statistics, that we had belonging to the 
eight schools in M Street, on the last day of the 
month, 360 pupils; always present during the 
month, 162; always punctual, 100; different 
pupils, 391; average attendance, 351; average 
number belonging, 375 ; per cent. of attendance, 
934. This is remarkably good, considering the 
fact that the numbers usually fall off greatly 
during the month of June, and after the ex- 
aminations. 

The average attendance through the year 
has been 362, and the average number belong- 
ing 398; average per cent. of attendance for 
the year, 92. This, I think, compares favor- 
ably with the best managed schools (compris- 
ing all grades) of our Northern cities, taking 
into account the fact that the term as a whole 
has been marked by unusually inclement 
weather. The best month in the year for 
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attendance was November, when the per cent. 
was 95. The next best was April, when it 
stood 94. 


The annual examination of the schools took 
place on the 22d and 23d of June. The follow- 
ing account, which appeared in one of the local 
papers, may be considered a very fair and dis- 
criminating representation of the schools as 
they appeared on the occasion, and not in the 
least overdrawn. The schools in general, as is 
usually the case, did not acquit themselves as 
well as they were accustomed to do in their 
daily routine, no effort at display being made : 


“Scnoot. EXxaMINations.— The colored 
schools on M Street, near Seventeenth, known 
as the ‘New York Schools,’ were examined on 
Monday and Tuesday of this week. There 
are eight schools in one building, graded from 
primary to grammar, with the exception of one, 
which is appropriated to adults, and is ungraded. 
These schools were first established in 1865, in 
Fourteenth Street, by the New York Freed- 
men’s Commission, which has maintained them 
until the present time, with nearly the same 
corps of teachers. The building is a tempo- 
rary wooden structure, erected in 1866, very 
plainly furnished, and capable of accommodat- 
ing about 450 pupils. 

“The examiners were Mr. A. E. Newton, 
Superintendent for the Trustees, Rev. J. Kim- 
ball, Local Superintendent for Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, and J. M. Langston, Esq., General In- 
spector, accompanied a part of the time by Rev. 
Dr. Stebbins, of the Unitarian Church, Rev. J. 
W. Alvord, General Superintendent for Freed- 
men’s Bureau, and a large attendance of the 
relatives and friends of the pupils and teachers. 
The schools were examined in the following 
order : 

“Room No. 8, Primary, Miss Abby 8. Sim- 
mons, from Connecticut, teacher. Pupils under 
eight years of age, 60 belonging, and all pres- 
ent. They were neatly dressed, and nearly 
every one wore the badge of the ‘ Vanguard of 
Freedom.’ ‘The first class had commenced the 
term in words of three letters, had gone through 
and reviewed the primer, and advanced to page 
75 of the Second Reader. Their reading and 
spelling were good, especially the orthoepic 
spelling. A second class, who had commenced 
the alphabet, had read to the 53d page in 
primer, and had evidently been well trained. 

hey had also acquired a considerable know- 
ledge of the rudiments of arithmetic and the 
outlines of geography. Several songs were 
sung very sweetly, and little Victoria Adelaide 
Smith, five years old, highly entertained the 
company by a ‘cold-water song.’ Their pro- 
gress in reading and spelling may be considered 
remarkable, and in other respects satisfactory. 

“Room No. 7, Miss H. E. Bacon, from Con- 
necticut, teacher; 55 pupils, 52 present. Ex- 
amined in reading from Second Reader, spell- 
ing, addition, and geography. The pupils 
acquitted themselves very fairly, though their 
recitations generally were in too low tones to 
be well appreciated, and they seemed somewhat 








discomfited by the presence of visitors. They, 
however, sang very finely. 

“Room No. 6, Miss M. Griswold, of Washing- 
ton, teacher ; 49 pupils present, 1 absent. The 
pupils read well in the Second Reader, both 
prose and poetry, and spelled very creditably 
by both letters and sounds. They had entered 
upon subtraction in arithmetic, and were quite 
familiar with the outline map of the United 
States. They also sang well. 

“Room No. 5, Mrs. M. C. Hart, from Massa- 
chusetts, teacher; 53 pupils, all present. 
Classes in Second and Third Reader read and 
spelled in a superior manner, with careful at- 
tention to details. In arithmetic they were 
familiar with tables of money, weights, meas- 
ures, time, etc, and were specially prompt in 
work upon the blackboard in-simple operations 
under the four rules. In geography they ap- 
peared familiar with the outlines of all coun- 
tries, which had been taught by oral lessons 
only. One pupil, nine years old, was pointed 
out, who had advanced from the Chart to the 
Third Reader this term. The singing in this 
room was very pleasing, and thoroughness 
marked all the exercises. 

“ Room No. 3, Miss K. G. Crane, from Maine, 
teacher ; 40 pupils, all present. The first class 
had completed the Third Reader; and the sec- 
ond had advanced to the 116th page. Both read- 
ing and spelling were characterized by spirit, 
animation, and a good degree of accuracy. Re- 
citations in geography, from Guyot’s new Ele- 
mentary, which had been in use in the school 
but five weeks, were specially interesting, and 
indicate an immense superiority of that over 
other text-books in imparting useful and prac- 
tical knowledge to the pupil. In arithmetic, 
the operations on the black-board, extending to 
multiplication in Felter’s Primary, including 
numeration and notation to hundreds of billions, 
were executed with rapidity almost bewildering 
to spectators. The use of copy-books is first in- 
troduced in this room, and the writing was 
pronounced unusually good for the grade. 
Special attention appeared to have been given 
to singing, and the results were very pleasing. 

“Room No. 4, Miss H. A. Simmons, from Con- 
necticut, teacher; 37 pupils, 4 absent. This is 
a school composed mostly of adults, several of 
them married, their ages ranging from fifteen 
to forty-three years. Classes were examined in 
the Second and Third Readers, in primary 
arithmetic, geography, and penmanship, and 
gave evidence of having been most carefully 
and patiently instructed, and of having made 
most commendable progress. The singing of 
these — was marked by a richness of tone 
and depth of feeling appropriate to their ad- 
vanced years. 

“Room No. 2, Miss 8. Wright, from Massa- 
chusetts, teacher ; 48 pupils, 41 present. Read- 
ing in the Fourth Reader, primary arithmetic 
to division, geography, Monteith’s No. 2 and 
Guyot’s Elementary, spelling from Worcester’s 
Comprehensive Spelling-Book. The exercises 
in all these branches showed careful and labori- 
ous instruction. The pupils were quite pro- 
ficient in geography and arithmetic, but their 
reading generally did not appear to good advan- 
tage from being too low and indistinct. They, 


however, sang with much taste and feeling. 
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“Room No. 1, Miss 8. G. Browne, of Massa- 
chusetts, teacher. Number of pupils, 48; all 
present. This room was finely decorated with 
evergreens and flowers, and the large crowd of 
visitors, of whom only a small part could be 
accommodated in the narrow school-room, 
showed that here the interest of the occasion 
was to culminate. Classes were examined in 
the Fourth Reader, in Felter’s Intermediate 
Arithmetic, problems in compound numbers, 
interest, etc.; in Guyot’s Geography, Clark’s 
Grammar, and Martindale’s History of the 
United States. The reading had much the 
same defect as noted in the previous room, of 
being generally too low and somewhat lacking 
in spirit, but otherwise showed a good degree 
of taste and discrimination. The other recita- 
tions were exceedingly creditable, especially in 
arithmetic. The problems were stated and per- 
formed with a clearness and precision which 
showed a thorough grounding in principles. 
Several finely-drawn colored maps were ex- 
hibited upon the blackboards and on paper, 
and some excellent specimens of penmanship 
were shown. The exercises were interspersed 
with a declamation and a dialogue, which were 
well rendered. 

“But perhaps the most attractive part of the 
exercises was the remarkably fine music per- 
formed by the pupils. They appeared to be 
under the lead, in this department, of one of the 
younger pupils—Miss Martha Lawrence, aged 
nine years—who seemed preéminent in almost 
every respect; and the exceedingly tasteful 
and effective manner in which they rendered 
‘The Mocking Bird,’ ‘ America,’ ‘ Victory at 
Last,’ etc., quite captivated their auditors. 

“Rolls of honor, embracing a large number 
of the pupils, were read in each of the rooms, 
and nearly all the pupils throughout the build. 
ing were enlisted in the ‘Vanguard.’ Interest- 
ing remarks were made by Rev. Dr. Stebbins, 
Mr. Goodwin, Mr. W. H. Lewis, Mr. Williams 
(formerly a slave, father of one of the pupils), 
and Mr. Langston. The results of the year’s 
labors in this important series of schools have 
been highly gratifying to all concerned, and are 
exceedingly creditable to that noble institution, 
the New-York Freedmen’s Commission, by 
which they have been so long and so gene- 
rously sustained. 

“It was announced by Superintendent New- 
ton that this Commission will withdraw en- 
tirely from this District at the close of the pres- 
ent term. Our citizens, and the country at 
large, owe it a debt of gratitude for the exten- 
sive and essential aid it has rendered to the 
cause of education at the National Capital.”— 
Republican, June 24. 

To this I will only add, the results showed 
that a vast amount of patient, assiduous, and 
efficient labor had been performed by the 
teachers during the year, and the progress of 
the schools in all respects, as compared with 
their condition at previous examinations, was 
marked and highly satisfactory. 

The examinations excited a more than ordi- 
nary degree of interest among the people, and as 
our school-rooms are very limited in their capa- 








city for accommodating visitors, it was proposed 
that a portion of the exercises in each room be 
repeated on a subsequent day, in a church in the 
neighborhood. The result is described in the 
Republican as follows : 


“Scnoo. ENTERTAINMENTS IN THE First 
District.—On Saturday afternoon last, the pu- 
pils and teachers connected with the colored 
graded schools on M Street, known as the 
‘ New York Schools,’ assembled at their respect- 
ive school rooms, and marched in procession to 
the Union Bethel church, in the same street— 
the members of the ‘ Vanguard of Freedom’ 
being handsomely decorated with the badge 
of that order. On arriving at the church, they 
proceeded, under the direction of Superin- 
tendent Newton, to give an entertainment to 
the audience assembled, consisting mainly of a 
repetition of the recitations, dialogues, songs, 
ete., which had been given in the several 
schools at their late examinations. These were 
received with great applause by the audience, 
and were followed by remarks, highly compli- 
mentary to the pupils and teachers, from Rev. 
Dr. Hall, pastor of the church, W. H. Lewis, 0. 
8. Baker, Esq., Cornelius Clark, Robert Wil- 
liams, and J. M. Langston, Esq. 

“This occasion excited so great an interest 
that, at the urgent solicitation of citizens of the 
First School District, another entertainment was 
given in the same church, on Monday night, in 
which pupils from nearly all the schools in the 
district participated. The exercises were im- 
provised at a few hours’ notice, but proved an 
almost complete success, the church being 
crowded to its utmost capacity by a most en- 
thusiastic and delighted audience, 

“ The exercises were conducted by Superinten- 
dent Newton, and were as follows : Reading of 
Scriptures and prayer by Rev. Mr. Anderson, of 
the First Baptist church. Anthem by the choir 
of the church. Introductory remarks by the 
Superintendent. Song— Happy Greeting ’— 
by pupils of Miss Crane’s frm g Declamation 
by Theodore Gasaway, of Miss Jones’ school. 
Recitation, by Miss Jane Norris, of Miss Mann’s 
school, Composition, by Miss Ruth Fisher, of 
the same school. Class in reading and spell- 
ing by very young pupils of Miss Fleet’s school. 
Composition— Vacation ’—-by Miss Anna Ross, 
of Mrs. Groves’ school. Composition—‘ Edu- 
cation ’—by Miss Esther Robinson, of Mrs. 
Groves’ school. Declamation—‘ No Excellence 
without Labor’—by G. E. Willis, of Miss 
Washington’s school. Song—‘ Beautiful Star,’ 
—by two pupils of Miss Crane’s school. Clasg 
in reading and spelling, from Miss Jones’ 
school. Recitation—‘ Barbara Freitchie ’—by 
Daniel Young, of Miss Washington’s school. 
Class in reading and spelling, from Miss 
Hart’s school. Composition—‘ Benevolence’ 
—by Miss Anna Wormley, of Miss Mann's 
school. Composition, by Miss Blanche Brown, 
of Miss Mann’s school. Music by choir of First 
Baptist church. Spelling by class from Miss 
Wright's school. Reading—‘ All Quiet on the 
Potomac ’—by Miss Sallie G. Parker, of Miss 
Washington’s school. Composition—‘A trip 
to St. Mary’s County ’—by Miss Bowie, of Mrs. 
Groves’ school, Song—‘ Mocking Bird ’—by 
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Miss Lawrence, of Miss Brown’s school. Com- 
tion—Dialogue, ‘Our School Room ’—by 
isses Ellen Fisher and Teresa Jones, of Miss 
Mann’s school. Recitation—‘ Men of Action ’— 
by Miss Martha Lawrence. 

“These exercises were mainly remarkably 
well performed, and were received with great 
applause by the crowded auditory. The spell- 
ing exercises were usually by sounds as well 
as by letters, and this feature, novel to many, 
as well as the fine reading and singing, elicited 
great interest. 

“ At the close of the exercises Prof. W. J. Wil- 
son was called to the chair, when O. 8. Baker, 
Esq., offered the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved, That we, as residents of the First 
School District in this city, tender our hearty 
thanks to all the teachers in the colored schools 
in this district for their faithful and successful 
labors for the instruction of our children during 
the past year. 

“ Resolved, That in view of the evils resulting 
from the frequent change of teachers, and our 
high satisfaction with those who have been 
employed during the last term, we earnestly 
request the trustees of colored schools to secure, 
as far as possible, the services of the same teach- 
ers for the coming year. 

“ Resolved, That we take this occasion to ex- 
_ our profound gratitude to the New York 

reedmen’s Commission and to the New Eng- 
land Friends’ Mission, for the labor of love they 
have wrought among us in sustaining within 
the limits of our school district, and for three 
successive years, at a heavy expense, some of 
the best graded free schools ever maintained in 
any community ; also, that we tender in an es- 
pecial manner our hearty thanks to the earnest, 
devoted and self-denying corps of teachers, 
which these bodies have sent and maintained 
among us. 

“ Resolved, That in case either of these asso- 
ciations should feel compelled to discontinue 
their aid to our schools, (which we trust they 
will not,) we respectfully urge the local Board 
of Trustees of Colored Schools to retain, if pos- 
sible, the services of the same able corps of 
teachers for the ensuing year. 

“In his remarks on these resolutions, Mr. Ba- 
ker stated that the various Northern benevolent 
associations had spent not less than $125,000 for 
schools in this district, within the last three or 
four years, of which no proper public acknow- 
ledgment had ever been made by our citizens. 
The New York Commission alone has expended 
here $25,000 in the last three years. They have 
entirely supported the teachers of the New-York 
schools since their first establishment three 
years since, and have supplied hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of books and clothing to the des- 
titute. And yet it is common for misinformed 

ersons to speak of these Northern teachers as 
intruders, living upon the money of our people. 
This ought no longer to be done, but the great 
services and sacrifices of these teachers should 
be fittingly recognized. 

“Two beautiful bouquets were presented by 
the young ladies, one to Superintendent New- 
ton, and the other to J. M. Langston, Esq., and 
appropriately acknowledged by these gentle- 
men, and a vote of thanks was offered to the 





superintendent and teachers for the excellent 
entertainment of the evening. 

“Interesting remarks were then made by 
Mr. Langston, George T. Downing, Esq., Rev. 
Mr. Lowrey, of Tennessee, Professor Wilson, 
and others, and at a late hour the meeting was 
dismissed.” 

This is the first public recognition, so far as 
I am aware, on the part of the people of this 
city, of the great and noble work which your 
Commission has performed here; and though 
somewhat tardy, I trust it will be accepted as 
hearty and sincere, for such it appeared to be, 
The meeting is said to have been the largest 
and most enthusiastic educational meeting ever 
held in the city, and its effects have been evi- 
dently highly beneficial. 

The recent election of a Republican mayor in 
this city, who has always been the staunch 
friend of impartial education, renders it certain 
that the colored schools will hereafter obtain 
their proportionate share of the public school 
funds; and probable, also, that appropriations 
will be made by the national government to- 
ward the support of schools at this capitol. 
Hence, though there is no prospect of any over- 
plus of means for this purpose, nor, indeed, of 
an immediate adequate supply, yet I do not 
feel called upon to ask a reconsideration of your 
announced purpose to now withdraw from this 
field. You can do this with the high satisfac- 
tion of knowing that your Commission has taken 
a leading and essential part in the great na- 
tional work of inaugurating and establishing 
a system of free and impartial schools at the 
national capital. 





HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 

Tue Howard University, named after its 
justly illustrious founder, has just held its com- 
mencement exercises. The following extracts 
from the valedictory address, delivered by L. P. 
Clark, compares favorably with like addresses 
on similar occasions by his Anglo-Saxon bre- 
thren : 


“To those who, through all times, have never 
varied from their espoused principles, that all 
men were created free and equal, and endowed 
by their Creator with similar rights and facul- 
ties, to those alone we are indebted ; and to 
those alone we pour out our deep gratitude. 

“They have stepped forth with the imple- 
ments of workmanship to dig the base material 
from the sordid mine, and grace it with refine- 
ment ; to place the lever of education under an 
unlearned people, and raise them to a sphere of 
intelligence. Feeling all the pleasures flowing 
from mental culture, and enjoying the advan- 
tages derived from its possession, these noble- 
souled gentlemen, from a goodness of heart 





now provide for the necessities of others. 
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“They have founded the Howard University. 
With what success this experiment has been 
attended, our existence and our exercises must 
attest. The history or foundation of the in- 
stitution, it is believed, is well known to all. 
It is but the germ of a plan devised by the 
friends of freedom, to aid those emancipated 
during the war; other considerations caused a 
modification of those views, and all persons pos- 
sessing the proper mental qualifications were 
permitted to share in its benefits. The open- 
ing exercises commenced May, 1867, as a Nor- 
mal and Preparatory Department, and have 
continued under the management of kind and 
efficient tutors to the present period, in the or- 
der prescribed. If our progress as pupils 
has not reached your expectations, we 
beg that you will suspend your criticisms, and 
that whatever deficiencies your discernment 
may detect will be viewed with charitable con- 
sideration, believing that they spring from an 
over-eagerness to attain, rather than from a 
negligence to improve. 

“Thanking you for the interest displayed in 
and for us, and the pleasure which the occasion 
affords us, we respectfully present you a part- 
ing adieu, with the hope that we shall meet 
you again at no distant day, and prove more 
worthy of your praise and attention. 

“To our particular guardians and friends we 
return, again, renewed thanks. 

at this, and, if needful, until physically ex- 
hausted. And, as a duty, we must look upon 
them as the acting Pioneers of Progress, the 
Champions of Freedom and of Right; remodel- 
lers of Men and the Era, the benefactors of the 
luman race. And as we pupils know that 
their reward is our success, we will endeavor 
to compass their wishes.” 





— 


VIRGINIA. 
FROM REV. R. M, MANLY, RICHMOND. 


WE have just concluded the annual exami- 
nations of the principal colored schools of this 
city, commencing the work on Friday the 19th, 
and completing it on the 26th. The whole 
number of schools passed in review was thirty- 
one, of which three are supported by the Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, eight by the New- 
England Branch, nine by N. Y. Branch F. 
‘ U. Com., and eleven by the N. Y. Society of 
Friends. The work should have had twelve 
days instead of six. I have been able to give 
occasional brief visits to the schools during the 
year, enough to determine that none of them 
were failing to meet reasonable expectations ; 
but these examinations were meant to be, and 
I believe were, the conclusive test of the capa- 
city of the pupils, and of the skill and diligence 
of the several teachers. 

I need not assure you that although this 
week of examinations was somewhat monoto- 
nous and very laborious, it was also profoundly 
interesting. Not more than forty pupils of the 
2000 are still in the alphabet, and these have 
been in the schools but a few weeks. All the 


rest are sufficiently advanced to make it certain 
that the next census will enroll them among 
the reading and writing population of the State. 
About one half of the whole number have been 


We could re- | 








trained in the Third, Fourth and Fifth Readers, 
are well grounded in the elements of arith- 
metic, and are familiar with the principal facts 
of descriptive and political geography. Some 

what more than this may be said of the pupils 
of the High and Normal School, and the ad- 
vanced classes in the three intermediate schools. 
Here were some very fine examinations in writ- 
ten and mental arithmetic, physical geography, 
history and grammar. The examinations in 
arithmetic in these more advanced schools, were 
a surprise to all who listened to them. I men- 
tion this branch particularly, because there has 
been so much want of faith, in the public mind, 
in the capacity of the colored children to learn 
those branches which require the exercise of 
the powers of reason and analysis. Such scepti- 
cism was utterly dissipated in the minds of all 
who witnessed these examinations. Compli- 
cated questions which would stagger even an 
educated mind, not fresh to this kind of work, 
were repeated accurately after the teacher’s 
statement, and the analysis conducted logically 
to a correct conclusion. These were not indi- 
vidual and exceptional cases, but the description 
applies to whole classes. It is not claimed that 
these examinations were superior to those seen 
in Northern white schools, under teachers of 
equal merit ; it is not necessary, or practicable, 
perhaps, to bring them into exact comparison. 
But it is claimed that they demonstrate beyond 
a doubt, if demonstration is still necessary, that 
under good teachers, the masses of the colored 
youth of the South will readily and rapidly 
acquire the knowledge necessary to fit them 
for the business of life, and that a large num- 
ber will distinguish themselves as scholars, 
writers, and speakers, in proportion as the op- 
portunities of advanced scholarship are offered 
them. I might have been more particular in 
indicating the best scholars, but writing this 
hurriedly, away from home, and without the 
assistance of my notes taken during the exa- 
minations, it would hardly be safe to make 
comparison. 


FROM MISS P. CANON, MISSIONARY TO THE 
FREEDMEN ; SUSTAINED BY THE BAPTIST 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


CHRISTIANSBURG, VA., June 29, 1868. 


This day I had the pleasure of witnessing 
the closing examinations of Miss Eastman’s 
school. 1 mean no disparagement to others 
when I say, for the time engaged, this school is 
far in advance of any I have visited. The 
classes acquitted themselves with honor to 
themselves and their teachers. In Miss Boy- 
worth’s grade, a little boy, who had to stand on 
a chair in order to be seen, held his Second 
Reader in his little hand, and read correctly a 
part of the lesson which had been incorrectly 
read by a preceding scholar. Another little 
fellow, eight years old, who six months ago 
could not read at all, went to the map of the 
United States, pointed to every State, gave its 
name, its capital, and where situated, from 
Maine to California. 

The more advanced classes also did splen- 
didly, beginning by spelling, geography, and 
answering promptly every question put to them 
on every map through to Africa, and reciting 
in concert the descriptive part. Equal quick- 
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ness was exhibited in arithmetic ; exercises 
were gone through with by little children who 
had to stand on their toes to reach the black- 
board ; then the whole class saying together, 
without one mistake, the multiplication-table, 
after which spelling such words as “ multiplica- 
tion,” “ addition,” “ division,” etc. 

The grammar class also gave the rules, parts 
of speech, etc., and parsed a number of sen- 
tences in a ready and intelligent manner. In 
fact, all the classes gave positive proof of regu- 
larity of attendance and intense application to 
their books. I have visited the school from 
time to time, and must say it is a model school. 


_—_ eee ———_—— 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., July 4, 1868. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOLS. 
From the Charleston Advocate. 


Tue children of Columbia have been greatly 
favored. A large house has been built for 
schools, at a cost of about ten thousand dollars, 
and thirteen teachers have been employed the 
past year, supported by the New-York Freed 
men’s Commission. Over six hundred scholars 
have been in attendance most of the time. 
The annual examination occurred on Wednes- 
day, the 24th inst. The writer was appointed, 
by the Assistant Commissioner, to attend the 
examination, in connection with Mr. Tomlin- 
son, the able and indefatigable Superintendent 
of Freedmen's Schools in this State. There 
were present many of the parents, several 
members elect of the new State government, 
and of the white citizens, Messrs Robertson, 
Thomas and others. 

Classes were examined in reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, written and mental, geography, 
history and astronomy. In all these branches 
a degree of accuracy and proficiency had been 
attained that gave promise of complete success 
in the future. Little boys and girls under ten 
years of age, answered questions in geography 
and arithmetic that surprised all the visitors. 
The dress of the children was clean and tidy. 
Their behavior showed great respect for their 
teachers, and indicated superior discipline in all 
departments. All the teachers seemed to have 
done so well that we cannot, with propriety, 
discriminate. Miss Haley was principal of the 
school, and all the exercises clearly showed 
how well fitted she was for the position, while 
Miss Chloe Merrick, so well known in the 
South for her able and indefatigable labors of 
all kinds for the relief and elevation of the 
freedmen, had acted in the responsible capacity 
as matron. Hers had been a well-ordered 
household. The teachers had no sympathy or 
attention, worthy of notice, from any of the ci- 
tizens ; still they toiled on unweariedly in their 
work, and, like thousands of other laborers for 
the welfare of the freedmen, look not for their 
reward in this world, but from Him who is the 
Father of us all. 

The Columbia Phenix thus notices the ex- 
amination: “We were pleased with the neat 
appearance and becoming bearing of the scho- 
lars, and with the order and system that are 
evidently enforced. The eagerness and interest 


with which the scholars entered into their re- 
sponses to questions was creditable to both 
them and their teachers, and the proficiency 
exhibited in the elementary branches was re- 
spectable.” M. FRENCH. 





RECEIPTS 


BY EDWARD F. DAVISON,* TREASURER, FROM 
MAY 18Ta TO JULY, 1868. 


From Agents. 


May 25th, Rev. R. W. Long, $139; May 27th, $138.64 ; 

June Sth, $100: June 13th, $140; June 2th,’ $140.13: 

June 29th, $100; July Sth, $105; July 9th, $136. Rev. 

Mr. Pierce, May 25th, $96.25; June 13th, $75; June 16th, 
34.75; July 7th, $89.12. Rev. E. Colton, May 27th, 
202.19; June 3d, $93.46; June 15th, $95.62; June 26th, 
125.11; July 11th, $101; July 16th, $198; July th, 
74.15. Rev. Wm. Bradley, June 8th, $250; July 11th, 
211. Mr. A. D. Morton, June 26th, $53.27. Rev. E, 
rett, June 8th, $100.37; July Sth, $111.05. 


From Auxiliary Societies. 


Penn Yan, $64; Portland, Me., $2000; Hartford, Ct., 
300; Binghamton, $42.02; Malone, $111.48; Vernon, 
.15 ; North Shore, $515; Buffalo, $375; Malone, $57 ; 
Lockport, $125 ; Ogdensburg, $80; Malone, $43.37; Yon- 
kers, $625; Irvington, $125; Antwerp, $20; Rensselaer 
Falls, $19; Potsdam, $47; a Mass., $100; 
Ogdensburg, 25 ; Tompkins Co., $25; Reed’s Corners, $5. 


Miscellaneous. — 


Entertainment at Broadalbin, $8.15; Joseph Eaton, 
Leonardsburg, $5: Hornell’s Depot, $10; E. A. Colby, 
New-London, $5: Messrs. Plainfield, New-Jersey, $1.50; 
John Jay, New-York, $200: Plymouth, N. C., $5; Wal- 
ter Colton and wife, Philadelphia, Pa., $2; from friends in 
| Switzerland, through F. Clavel, $66.26; balance of coll. 
| in Rev. H. H. Wait's ch., Woodville, through Mr. Pierce, 
| — J. N. Havens, New-Brighton, $10; a friend, $3; 
Jacksonville, Fla., $3.14; Mrs. Jas. Sampson. N, Y., 
$100; for Journal, 50c.; Mrs. Walker, $1; Amer. Miss. 
| Asso., for books, etc., $512.49; on account of John 
| Clarke, $100: John R. Lee, Fredonia, $20: Biddeford, 
| Me., $7.77; Miss M. L. Shaw, $200; Miss L. L. Schuyler, 
| $30; Mount Clair, $25; Plymouth, N. C., $10; Ander- 
| son, C. H., S. C., $4: Mrs. S. Provost, Raritan, $5; a 
| friend, $20; Canton, by Mr. Spaulding, $15; D. Powers 
| & Sons, Lansingburg, by Rev. W. R. Long, $200; Her- 
| kimer Co., by Mrs. Fisch, $70; Mount Clare Pres. Ch., 
$200; Augusta, Me., $34.28; Auburn, Me., $24.50. 











Hennsylvania Dranch, 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


As we meet to-day to suspend our labors for 
the summer, I desire to review the main fea- 
| tures and results of our winter’s work for the 
| freed people. 

After the reélection of officers last October, 
| we took up the burden of work again; we 
| found it required more faith than ever before 
to forecast what our resources would be. Friends 
| had waxed cold and grown weary ; the cause 
had lost the gloss of novelty ; political reaction 
| had set in; the money affairs of our country 
were not as prosperous as formerly ; our contri- 
butors fell off; our aid societies died out; and 
many of our officers and members wrote to us, 
“T pray thee, have me excused.” 

Under these discouragements, redoubled dili- 
gence was required; and it is owing to the 
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vitality and industry of a few of our members, 
who worked unceasingly, looking to God to 
win the battle, that I can now present re- 
sults which compare favorably with previous 
years. 

The Corresponding Secretary gives us the 
following summary of her work : 

The first duty in October was to write to the 


various members of the Association to invite | 


them to renewed codperation, to advise them of 
vacancies to be filled, and committees to be en- 
larged. Then followed the sending out of 
about fifteen hundred (1500) appeals addressed 
to the churches, asking their pastors to take up 
thanksgiving collections for our cause. Two 
years ago this same appeal brought us about 
fifteen hundred dollars, ($1500 ;) the year fol. 
lowing about five hundred, ($500 ;) and this year 
a mere pittance, not enough to cover the ex- 
pense of mailing it. 


The general circular was next distributed. 


since October ist, 1867, something over five 
thousand dollars, ($5000,) which has been de- 
voted to education, supplies for industrial 
schools and classes, freight, boxes, etc., leaving 
a balance in treasury of $210. 


All the affairs of our Association have been 
carried on with the most searching and rigid 
economy. After January 1st, the ladies con- 
cluded to give up the use of the storing and 
| packing room, and although at much personal 
| inconvenience to our Corresponding Secretary 
jand her aids, all the business of the Women’s 
Branch has been concentrated in this one room. 





It has been found necessary, however, fre- 
quently to pay for the freight of our boxes, 
having so often been wearied and disappointed 
| by the uncertainties and delays of government 
transportation. 

I turn with great pleasure to the report of 
our Educational Committee. 

Owing to the very admirable plan adopted 





About three thousand (3000) of these have been | by its Chairman, Miss Jackson, our relations 
sown broadcast, setting forth the nature of our with our teachers have become this year much 
work and inviting aid. This has been one of | more close, kindly, and personal. Our schools 
the most efficient means of keeping our store-| have prospered well; we have been able to 
house and coffers filled. Special appeals sent |found twenty-two (22) new schools, ten (10) in 
during the spring to our drygoods merchants | Maryland, and twelve (12) in the Lynchburg 
to aid us in establishing our industrial schools | district, Va., making our whole number fifty- 
were in some degree successful. All the work | nine, (59 ;) while in the autumn, owing to the 
connected with ihe editing of The Bulletin has|relinquishment of our District of Columbia 


been performed by the Corresponding Secre- 
tary and her aids. 

Among other rigid economies induced by our 
narrowed means, it was resolved after January 
1st not to publish a separate organ for the 
Pennsylvania Branch, but have our matter in- 
serted in THE AMERICAN FREEDMAN. 
doing, the whole of our published matter costs 
little more than the postage formerly. As the 
result of Mr. Cather’s work during the summer 
and autumn of last year, Williamsport, Belle- 
fonte, Lock Haven, Scranton, Pottstown, and 
Danville have undertaken the support of teach- 
ers; while other towns have given promises 
that we hope may yet be fulfilled. 

The work of our vice-presidents has greatly 
fallen off this year; but we owe many thanks 
to some of them for their indefatigable energy 
that has never wearied in well-doing. 

The Finance Committee report “ five of their 
number as regular subscribers to Miss Heacock’s 
school.” There is, I believe, nothing further 


to add from this Committee. 

The Committee of Forwarding and Receiving 
Goods tells us of fifty (50) boxes sent, valued at 
twenty-five hundred dollars, ($2500.) 

There has been received into the Treasury 





By so | 


schools to the government authorities, our 
number of teachers stood at forty-three, (43.) 

The only new features of our school system 

|this year have been, first, a step taken in the di- 

rection of making them self-sustaining. It is 
|not possible that the philanthropy of the North 
|should continue indefinitely this work of edu- 
cation, and therefore, the burden must be 
shifted by degrees to the shoulders of those 
benefited ; while, on the other side, that the 
freed people are able even partially to aid in 
sustaining their schools is an evidence of in- 
creased enlightenment and prosperity. 

The second feature has been the recommenda- 
tion and introduction of industrial classes at- 
tached to our ordinary daily instruction. For 
further accounts from the Education Committee 
I refer you to Miss Jackson’s report. 

While the thanks of the Association are due 
to all those women who have with self-denial 
and strength of purpose carried on the work 
here, we would not forget those who have la- 
bored with us at a distance. 

While we would not make any invidious dis- 
tinction, and are grateful to all our friends, Sus- 
quehanna county, besides supporting a teacher, 
has sent us large supplies of clothing that have 
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been very useful, And a colored society in the 
same county, though representing a people not 
great in numbers or means, has sent us goods 
valued at seventy dollars, ($70,) and ten dollars 
(10) in money. 

It gives me great pleasure to record here our 
thanks for the very liberal gift sent us from the 
Friends in England, through Mr. Mitchell. 
Mr. Mitchell was invited to England to repre- 
sent the cause of our freed people. He was 
most hospitably entertained by John Bright 
and other distinguished persons, and was the 
recipient of fifty thousand dollars, ($50,000,) to 
be expended in the establishment of normal 
schools among our colored people. 

I believe about thirty-eight hundred dollars 
($3800) will be given to our Association to aid 
in that purpose. 

For the beautiful Sunday-school libraries, ten 
(10) in number, presented to us by Mr. Edwin 
Pease, of England, we are especially grateful, 
as they will help to supply one of our greatest 
needs. 

Wherever we open a school, a Sunday-school 
is also started at once, and the limited supply 
of reading matter they have had for the freed 
people has been a source of much regret among 
our teachers. These books, with an appropriate 
inscription, and the name of the donor printed | 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION. 


WHEN our Society reorganized last October, 
it was the wish of the members that the Com- 
mittee on Education should prosecute its work 
with vigor, take a personal interest in the teach- 
ers, and endeavor by every means in its power 
to strengthen the ties which bind us at home 
to those who go South to teach. The teachers 
were divided among the members of the Com- 
mittee, and, so far as it has been practicable, 
familiar correspondence has been maintained 
during the season, resulting in both pleasure 
and instruction to all interested. The letters 
we have received from the teachers have amply 
repaid us by the cordial thanks they have ex- 
pressed for the pleasure and encouragement we 
have given them. In many instances we have 
not fulfilled our intentions. We look back, 
feeling how much less has been accomplished 
than we planned, and most earnestly hope the 
Committee another year will improve upon 
what we have begun. , 

When our Society closed last June, we had 
64 teachers in the field. In October, 43 were 
| reappointed, and since then 15 more, making 
|in all 59 teachers, and between 3000 and 4000 
scholars, supported by our Society. 

When the Washington authorities assumed 





in the front, will be forwarded to our schools in | the support of the schools in the District, we 
the various States as soon as our teachers re-| were at liberty to extend our work further 


sume their work in the fall. 

In this connection I would also wish to re- 
cord our thanks, due to Mr. Israel Morris, for 
the gift of several thousand copies of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount in tract form. Who can 
tell what blessed fruit shall spring from such | 


South ; and in place of 8 schools in Washing- 
| ton, we have now 10 in Maryland, taught by 
young men, graduates of the Colored Institute 
in this city, the freed people contributing toward 
| their support. 

The Washington authorities having failed 


seed ? to pay the salaries of the teachers, we have ad- 
It is with great regret that we suspend our | vanced $250 for that purpose, which is to be re- 
pleasant meetings even for three short months. | turned. The teachers have also been compel- 
The harmony of our executive meetings will, I | led to write to us for money to defray their tra- 
am sure, leave pleasant memories among those | velling expenses home, which is to be sent to 
who have been associated together in this noble | them. 
work. I cannot say farewell without thanking| Mr. Sharpe, at City Point, supported by Holy 
you for your very great courtesy and kindness | Trinity Church, is working very energetically, 
to myself personally, and entreating you all | and sends us most encouraging reports. Three 
not to forget the good cause even during the | colored teachers are in the neighborhood, who 
summer. | receive very little support from us. 
I hope most earnestly that every member of | Lieutenant Stevens, a colored man, sent down 
the Association in the cities and throughout | last year under the auspices of the Union 
the State, will be ready promptly early in the | League to influence the elections, became so 
fall to resume the work. Do not wait for spe- | much interested that he determined to remain 
cial notices to be sent ; but as soon as you re-|as a teacher. He has received no assistance 


turn home from your summer holidays, hasten | from us except a box of clothing, but wishes 
to send us clothing and money, so that the | to be identified with our Society. 

great work of educating the freed people may | 
progress rapidly. 


From our schools at Farmville, supported by 


Mary Rosr SmirH. | Montgomery county, we have constant and en- 
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couraging reports. Four teachers are stationed 
there, and are all so much interested they have 
voluntarily offered to remain a month without 
any compensation except their board. 

Mr. Alvin Varner was transferred to the John- 
son plantation, and was succeeded in the Liber- 
ty school by Misses Thomas and Haines. They 
entered upon their work with great enthusi- 
asm, which has never flagged ; have been very 
successful, and have asked to have the school 
retained for them next season. 

At Lynchburg, our schools are very flourish- 
ing; we have excellent teachers and large 
schools, but regret to say it has been impossible 
to induce the freed people to aid in their sup- 
port. There has been a constant cry for assist- 
ance, which has been liberally responded to by 
our Society and Holy Trinity Church, which 
supports Miss Phelps. She was unavoidably 
absent one month last winter, and her school 
will be continued until the 1st of July. 

Miss Cummings (colored) is our only teacher 
in North-Carolina. She is partly supported by 
Holy Trinity Church; the freed people fur- 
nishing the remainder. She has received a box 
of clothing from us and the church. 

Miss Rollins, a colored teacher in Charleston, 
was adopted, and has been very successful 
among the most degraded blacks in that city ; 
but as we have no other school there, and no 
superintendent, it is thought best to discon- 
tinue her, and she will probably be adopted by 
some other association. 

Owing to sickness on the island, our schools 
at St. Helena opened late, and we regret to say 
that Miss Schofield, one of our most valued 
teachers, was attacked with fever soon after her 
arrival. She was ill for some time, and her re- 
covery was tedious, but we hope to welcome 
her home in restored health. The Misses Hea- 
cock, one of whom is supported by the First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, are teaching 
in their new school-house built by the Bureau. 
The children are now required in the field, but 
they rise early, and accomplish their work be- 
fore school-time. The Misses Hunn have re- 
moved from Frogmore to Seaside. Miss Towne’s 
reports enter so fully into the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the freed people, that they 
always encourage us to renewed efforts. 

Miss Stevens, at Aikin, 8S. C., is very much 
encouraged by some Northerners who are there 
in search of health. They visit her school, 
have taken an interest in the improvement of 
her scholars, and offered prizes to those who 
excel. 

From Okolona, Miss., we have most inter- 





esting letters. Dr. Tucker, having reduced his 
number of hands, Misses Chamberlin and Shack- 
ford opened a school in the town ; they imme- 
diately had more scholars than it was possible 
for them to attend to, and we telegraphed to 
Miss Ault, at Nashville, to go to their assist- 
ance, They are still obliged to refuse appli- 
cants, and another season we hope to send at 
least one more teacher to Okolona. They are 
supported by the churches of Holy Trinity, 
Epiphany, and St. Paul’s, Cheltenham, and the 
Education fund of Susquehanna county. The 
colored people in the town are also gladly aid- 
ing in their support. They have been well sup- 
plied with clothing, etc., by our Society and the 
churches, 

Mr. McCullough, Huntsville, Ala., writes that 
in Huntsville the colored people are too poor 
to contribute toward the support of the school, 
but that a few of the white citizens have sub- 
scribed $100 toward that object. 


Mr. Buchanan, at Murfreesboro, suggests 
that another year we should establish indus- 
trial schools, in which clothing should be made 
up and sold to those who cannot make for 
themselves. 

In April, it was proposed to establish indus- 
trial schools. The teachers were written to, and 
generally responded favorably, and the materials 
were sent down. We would most earnestly 
urge it upon the Society to continue them next 
winter in all our schools. Those which do not 
require the clothing, to sell it, as suggested by 
Mr. Buchanan. 

In conclusion, we beg to urge upon the So- 
ciety the responsibility which rests upon each 
one of us interested for the freed people, to do 
all in our power to fit them for their daily du- 
ties. The higher branches of education will be 
no boon to them if they are not thoroughly 
taught the practical duties of life—how to earn 
their living, to respect labor, and to be true, 
living Christians. The simple faith in an ever- 
present Saviour which has strengthened them 
through all the trials of slavery, must never be 
sullied ; but they must be trained into intelli- 
gent Christians, and taught to do their duty in 
whatever station they are placed, because they 
are Christ’s servants. 

To our friends we must say, help us a little 
longer ; let us do more for education next year 
than we have ever done before. In our year’s 
work we cannot point to a failure in any of 
our schools, Aid us liberally next year, and 
with the codperation of the freed people and 
God’s blessing upon our work, we shall efface 
the stain of slavery from our national escut- 
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cheon, and stand among the nations realizing 
the fulfilment of the truth proclaimed by our 
fathers, “That all men are created free and 
equal.” Respectfully submitted by 
Mary E. Jackson, 
Chairman Committee on Education. 





SEA ISLANDS. 
FROM MISS LAURA M. TOWNE. 


VILLAGE, March 19, 1868. 
BENJAMIN COATES: 

Dear Str: Your spring blessing—the gar- 
den seeds—all arrived safely. Miss Murray 
and I opened the packages, assorted the seeds, 
and gave to such old persons as are too feeble 
to plant field crops a good share ; that is, from 
ten to fifteen papers of different kinds. The re- 
mainder we intend to give to the school chil- 
dren of the island, one paper or two to each child. 
We have already sent their due proportions to 
the Misses Schofield, and to the school at Frog- 
more. To our own school we have given each 
child two papers ; not for the children themselves 
to plant, in all cases, but to be taken home to 
the parents, who greatly prize them. Indeed, 
I know of no such benefaction as giving these 
seeds ; for the people depend more and more upon 
them every year, and we think we see already 
much benefit to the health of the children, from 
the greater variety in their food. They supply, 
too, the season at which the winter stock of 
provision gives out, and so they prevent much 
suffering in families. We have used the dis- 
cretion so kindly allowed us, and do not try to 
sell the seeds at all. Indeed, we could not do so 
without becoming traders, that is, taking as pay 
for the seeds, produce of some kind, which we 
must sell again in order to realize cash. This, 
of course, we have no time for. You can ima- 
gine the scarcity of money when I tell you that 
in the stores we seldom see any persons pay in 
any other way for the little bit of pork, or mo- 
lasses, or household articles, even clothing that 
they buy, except by a handkerchief full of shell- 
ed corn, or peas, eggs, or chickens. For a year 
or two, most of the planters have paid no wages, 
but have planted on shares, and the consequence 
is, that the people are reduced to the inconveni- 
nee of barter. Even if the planters pay for la- 
bor, it is never with money, but with goods from 
the store which is kept by each planter on his 
own plantation. Chickens and all other produce 
are taken for goods, or paid for by goods ; never, 
or rarely in money, except for large amounts of 
cotton. So the people have no money to spend 
or save. They are, however, pretty comforta- 





ble ; but a few of the improvident are beginning 
to talk of provisions getting short. A good year, 
neither so wet as last, nor so dry as the three 
preceding, would make this island prosperous 
agriculturally. It is really an inspiring sight, 
a fulfilment not often experienced in this world, 
of hope and progress, to see the numerous 
tidy little cabins erected by freedmen on their 
own land, which they bought of Government 
with the first wages they earned in freedom. 
These lands are well cared for, diligently 
worked, and sometimes tastefully arranged. 
Nearly every cabin has its little garden, with 
the green peas just coming into blossom, and 
the invariable peach-tree now in full bloom. It 
is a hopeful fact that better and better houses 
are going up every year, though lumber is very 
hard to get—the few saw-mills being stopped. 
Every enterprising family now has glass win- 
dows ; some have porches; and most of them 
have separate rooms for the parents and old- 
er children. These things were all unheard- 
of in field hands’ cabins, when we first came 
here. . 

“Chists,” too, are all the fashion. The old 
way of having all the clothing strewed on the 
floor for beds every night, and rolled into a 
corner by day, is abandoned to the very lowest 
of the old people. We are able now to have a 
good vegetable garden at a moderate price, and 
to feel as personally thankful for the seeds as 
the people do. We enclosed about 10 feet 
square for garden beds. These are the great- 
est refreshment and comfort out of school. 
They will soon blossom with your very kind 
gift. Only those who come here and see our 
life ean fully comprehend it, and the difficulties 
and constant occupation which prevent our writ- 
ing often. 

With thanks, first from the old people, next 
the motherless and fatherless, and then from all 
the school children for the seeds, 

Very sincerely and gratefully yours, 
LavuRA M. Towne. 


OKOLONA, Miss., May 18, 1868. 


My Dear Miss WALKER: I thought the 
storm last night would oblige us to give up 
our school, and I would improve the evening 
in writing to you, but between twenty and 
thirty came in, and we found enough to keep 
us busy until teno’clock. Although our night 
school is not large—only forty-four—it is very 
interesting. I am glad of the privilege of 
teaching these men and women after their 
day’s work is done, most of them are so 
anxious to learn. One night this week was 
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so dark, stormy, and muddy, that only six 
were present at the school. As they started 
for home, I said, “It is so dark and stormy, I 
wonder any one ventured out.” One of the 
young men who had to walk over a mile, re- 
plied : “ Yes, I know it is dark, but I had a 
heap rather come and get my lesson than stay 
in a light room without it.” He has attended 
our school only seventeen nights; did not 
know, I think, a letter or a figure when he 
came; now he reads in easy lessons, can write 
above a hundred, begins to add numbers, and 
makes quite respectable-looking letters in 
writing. Our scholars are all progressing, not 
only in knowledge obtained from books, but in 
general deportment. When we came here, 
fighting seemed to be one of the passions of 
the children—they could scarcely move with- 
out giving each other “a knock.” We ob- 
serve a marked improvement in that respect ; 
and many, I think, are more careful to tell the 
truth than formerly. Our Sunday-school con- 
tinually grows more interesting. Our rooms 
are crowded, and many are obliged to go away 
because they cannot get seats. We have the 
means of making this school interesting, and 
I trust many may receive lasting benefit. 
There is an eagerness to hear manifested that 
I have never seen equalled, especially among 
the men, large numbers of whom attend. A 
box of Sunday-school books and papers, sent 
me from Lawsville Centre, Susquehanna Co., 
I consider a great treasure,as many can read. 

We opened a sewing-school about four weeks 
ago, and met every Friday afternoon. Last 
week I received a box of sewing materials, sent 
from Philadelphia, to be divided between Miss 
Blackman’s school and the one here. This 
school very much increases our labor, but we 
thought it would do good, and therefore began 
it with what little material we had on hand. 
This supply from Philadelphia was entirely 
unlooked for, as I had not asked for anything, 
nor had I received any intimation that sup- 
plies would be sent if asked for. It was, how- 
ever, none the less welcome. The barrel sent 
from Montrose has never reached me. We 
have not decided whether we shall go home 
the last of this month or not. I consider that 
we were very fortunate in securing the help of 
Miss Ault. She is a pleasant lady and an ex- 
perienced teacher. 

Affectionately, 
8. A. CHAMBERLIN, 








PENNSYLVANIA RECEIPTS. 
Received during the month of October, 1867. 
Mrs. Theodore Stork, 


Fees of membership, 
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Mrs. Mary Piest, 
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Mrs. A. Irwin. . 

Mr. John Mack, Mount Holly, 
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Miss Sarah Hacker, . 
Mrs. Gummere, 
Mrs. Conard, 
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packages ; WilkesWarre, 1 barrel and one large 
t Irwin Fuller, Williamsport, 3 
Colored Freedmen’s Aid, Montrose, 2 we 
2 boxes ; Aid Society, Pemberton, N. J. eal 
Aid Society, 1 barrel; West- Piladely huis 2 ae: 
Woodstown, N. J., 2 boxes ; Holy Trinit ty church, 2 pack- 
aboxes — Andrews, Darby, 1 barrel ; hannock, 
\* xes ; “Swedesboro, 1 package ; Canton, 1 barrel ; Mul- 
Hill, 1 ‘ i Society, Bethlehem, 1 ee | 
| Manch Chunk, 1 box; 
Mrs. Kent, Kellyvill 


= 


M. R. rg ° yards < Fr ne and 


; Socie' 
; Be, 1 package ; er Ala Society. Te, N. Z 
| 1 package. 
1 pack e to ae. Washington, 
1 ” Miss Rollins, Custiestbe, 8. C., 
1 box, Miss Hunn, sewing materials and clothes, 
1 for Rev. Mr. Hankinson, Richmond coun- 

ty, Va., (old and new garments and aa 

box for Mrs. Farrows, South-Caro) . 
“ Dr. Huzzey Mississippi 
Dr. George ‘Hunton, irginia, . 
Mr. Richard Carter, Vi Nort a 
Rev. George Everhart, North Carolina, 
James M. Stradling, V 
Mrs. J. E. Buchanan, Tennestee, 
Mrs. Legaré, Adam's Run, 8. C 
Miss Heald, Falls Church, Fairfax county, 
1 box: Miss Heald, Falls Church, Fairfax county, 


S28 se” 


wo 


Seana x steer 


ss a8 @ 


1 — Mr. Richard Carter, P 
1 box, Miss Snowden Washington, 
1 “Miss Thomas, Libe 
| Miss Cu jNorth-Carctina, 
i “ M > Borsdling. luni, ‘nin rd 
- e. Virginia, clothing, en- 
seeds, sewin — - at 
box, Shaw Pocahontas, Va, 
1 barrel forwarded = ym Darby to Miss Schofield, 
South-Carolina, 
nee books’ and reward-cards, Miss Snow- 
1 box clothing. for Frederick 8. Tuckey, Asst. 
on oy Caroline county, Va., 
1 box thos, Frederic ~ ing materials, fi Miss 
* clo oes, sewing materials, for s 
Searing, Farmville, Va... ; 
1 box for Miss Chamberlin, i 
he ae aes Okolona, (clothing, pack- 
age . 
1 = _— Stevens, Virginia, (books and cloth- 
ing, 
1 box, Miss Laura Towne, St. Helena, 8. Cy 
1 Lieut. Stevens, Virginia, 


Mr. Hankinson, 
Miss Chase, Richmond, Va, ° 


“* Mrs. [itan, 
‘* Mrs. Munson, 
Boxes of sewing materials, as below, value, 
One Box of Materials for nate aie | to 
Miss Margaret -_ Pete, Tenn. ; Miss Cum- 


min; s, oonere Miss’ Lucinda ent Lov- 

ingen "iiss Panay Hs Hatvey and Miss Phelps, Lynch. 

bare, Mrs. Buchanan, M oe Tenn. ; Miss 
aA Smith, Pleasant Valley, Va. 


Huntsville, Als. ; Miss berlin, 
Blackman. (From November, 1867; to 


“ 
“ 
“ 
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ste, Meato 
May, 1868.) 








